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Studies  show  that  the  food  habits  of  teenagers,  particu- 
larly of  girls,  are  poor  in  comparison  with  the  food  habits 
of  other  age  groups.  Most  of  these  young  people  will  be 
parents  in  the  next  decade,  and  many  of  the  girls  are  not 
as  nutritionally  fit  for  the  physical  demands  of  motherhood 
as  they  could  be. 

From  this  group,  too,  must  come  a goodly  proportion  of 
the  armed  forces  and  the  nation’s  leaders  in  the  uncertain 
years  ahead.  Their  creativity  and  produaivity  will  depend, 
in  part,  on  their  physical  and  mental  health. 

Many  school  and  community  workers  in  the  U.  S.  have 
developed  programs  and  initiated  activities  to  help  young 
people  achieve  desirable  levels  of  health,  through  good 
nutrition,  which  will  fit  them  for  their  roles  in  the  future. 

Nutrition  problems  among  teenagers  are  not  confined  to 
the  U.  S.  Our  Canadian  readers  report  they  are  faced  with 
similar  problems.  We  were  pleased  to  receive  a report — in 
response  to  our  request  in  the  March-June  NCN- — of  a 
nutrition  education  projea  initiated  in  Nova  Scotia. 

In  this  issue  of  NCN,  we  describe  this  aaivity  and 
several  in  the  U.S.  that  may  be  helpful  to  workers  in  school 
and  community  programs. 

A COUNTY  DEVELOPS  A PROGRAM 

A countywide,  ongoing  nutrition  education  program  for 
teenagers  is  underway  in  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey.  It 
was  initiated  (1)  to  enlist  cooperation  of  teenagers  and 
adults  in  a dynamic  nutrition  program  throughout  the 
county,  and  (2)  to  provide  acrivities  for  teenagers  that  will 
promote  improvement  in  their  food  habits  and  influence 
those  of  other  family  members. 

"Kick-off,"  September  1960 

The  first  meeting  of  teenage  representatives  from  schools 
and  youth  organi2ations,  such  as  the  YMCA  and  the  Girl 
Scouts,  with  representatives  from  welfare  agencies  and 


the  Extension  Service  was  called  by  the  County  Home 
Agent  in  September  I960. 

Teenage  food  habits  in  New  Jersey,  as  revealed  by  the 
State  Nutrition  Council’s  "Survey  of  Teenage  Food  Habits,’’ 
were  discussed.  It  was  agreed  that  action  should  be  taken 
(1)  to  acquaint  teenagers,  their  parents,  and  other  com- 
munity members  with  the  need  for  improved  food  practices, 
and  (2)  to  initiate  activities  that  would  promote  the  neces- 
sary behavorial  changes  in  eating  habits. 

Teenagers  Assume  Leadership 

A county  nutrition  committee  was  formed  which  meets 
twice  each  month.  The  chairman  and  key  members  are  teen- 
agers. Adults  from  school  and  community  agencies  serve 
as  consultants. 

The  young  people,  with  the  help  of  adult  specialists,  are 
making  the  decisions  on  the  content  of  the  program  and 
carrying  on  the  campaign  for  better  food  habits. 

"What  Four"  Campaign  Organized 

Students  in  the  six  Sussex  County  high  schools  continue 
to  participate  aaively  in  this  effort  to  promote  better  food 
seleaion.  'They  named  it  the  "What  Four’’  campaign. 

The  Freeholders  (a  county  governing  group)  cooperated 
by  proclaiming  February  as  "Better  Nutrition  Month.”  Five 
hundred  colorful  15-  by  19-inch  printed  proclamations  were 
posted  throughout  the  county.  The  members  of  the  press 
helped  by  giving  considerable  publicity  to  the  campaign. 

Food  habit  survey. — The  592  students  of  Sparta  High 
School,  assisted  by  the  home  economics  teacher,  conducted 
a study — patterned  after  the  State  survey — of  their  own 
food  habits.  Food  records  were  tabulated  by  business  stu- 
dents in  Franklin  High  School  and  interpreted  by  the  home 
economics  teacher  and  the  consultant  nutrition  specialists. 
The  art  department  expressed  the  findings  graphically  on 
posters  for  use  in  exhibits  and  programs  in  Sparta  and  in 
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other  parts  of  the  county.  These  activities  served  to  empha- 
size and  localize  the  need  for  better  food  habits. 

At  a later  date,  a second  survey  will  be  made  to  measure 
the  results  of  the  nutrition  education  program  that  followed. 

Animal  feeding  demonstrations. — Students  in  both  New- 
ton and  Sparta  High  Schools  conduaed  feeding  demonstra- 
tions with  white  rats  designed  to  show  that  food  makes  a 
difference  in  growth,  appearance,  and  general  health.  These 
experiments  demonstrated  that  improving  eating  habits  re- 
sults in  improved  health  and  growth.  Pictures  and  tapes 
were  made  to  publicize  the  results  of  the  experiments. 

Parents'  meetings. — Newton  High  School  students  had  a 
"Talent  Night”  in  January.  Three  hundred  parents  attended 
and  enjoyed,  among  other  offerings,  a nutrition  skit  en- 
titled, "What’s  Eating  You?” 

Parties  for  parents  were  given  all  over  the  county.  These 
included  a panel  discussion  and  a film  on  teenage  nutrition. 
The  parents  enjoyed  the  program  and  the  variety  of  nu- 
tritious snacks  served  them. 

Posters. — A series  of  posters  developed  around  the  four 
food  groups  were  made  by  the  silk  screen  process  in  the 
art  department  of  Newton  High  School.  Art  classes  in  other 
schools  copied  the  posters  for  local  use  in  their  schools  and 
communities. 

Students  in  Sussex  High  School  made  posters  and  ex- 
hibits showing  good  breakfasts.  These  were  displayed  in 
the  school  and  in  local  stores. 

Resource  materials. — ^Tlie  New  Jersey  Nutrition  Council 
and  the  State  Extension  Foods  and  Nutrition  Specialist  each 
developed  an  exhibit  on  teenage  nutrition.  These  exhibits 
were  widely  used  throughout  the  county. 

Leaflets  prepared  by  the  State  Extension  Service  and  the 
State  Department  of  Health  have  been  most  useful  in  set- 
ting forth  the  problems  and  suggesting  ways  for  young 
people  to  adiieve  or  maintain  good  food  praaices. 

Activities  for  "Preteeners'^ 

The  teenagers  and  their  adult  consultants  recognized 
that  poor  food  practices  among  teenagers  usually  have  their 
beginnings  much  earlier.  Therefore,  a positive  approach  to 
the  teenage  problem  lies  in  prevention  as  well  as  cure. 

The  Home  Agent  (who  has  had  special  training  in  nutri- 
tion) and  the  new  regional  nutritionist  from  the  American 
Instimte  of  Baking  held  meetings  to  provide  assistance  for 
all  elementary  school  teachers  in  conduaing  nutrition  activi- 
ties. Kits  of  materials  suitable  for  use  in  elementary  grades 
were  distributed.  Consultant  help  was  given  when  requested. 

Program  Continues 

The  activities  described  above  represent  progress  made 
in  one  academic  year.  The  program  is  centered  in  the 


schools  but  is  not  confined  to  them.  Parents,  other  com- 
munity members,  and  the  press  have  been  involved  in  the 
development  of  a program  which,  although  direaed  at 
teenagers,  has  a potential  for  helping  the  entire  community 
achieve  good  health  through  good  nutrition. 

Shortly  after  school  opened  in  September  1961,  the  nu- 
trition committee  met — chaired  by  a teenager.  Work  began 
with  plans  for  students  to  participate  in  nutrition  skits  and 
panel  discussions  to  be  presented  to  students  in  school 
assemblies  and  to  parent  groups.  By  early  October,  plans 
were  completed  and  teenage  teams  selected  to  work  on 
public  presentations.  All  concerned  are  hopeful  that  prog- 
ress in  the  1961-62  academic  year  will  surpass  that  of 
last  year. 

A STATE  ORGAM8ZATSON  SPONSORS 
A WORKSHOP 

The  Vermont  Dietetic  Association  invited  teenagers  and 
youth  leaders  to  participate  in  a nutrition  workshop  held 
in  Burlington  on  November  19,  I960.  More  than  100 
young  people  (1)  attended  a general  session  to  consider 
teenage  nutrition  problems,  and  (2)  participated  in  dis- 
cussion groups  to  contribute  their  ideas  for  promoting  good 
eating  habits  among  young  people. 

The  Situation  Defined 

The  morning  session  included  discussions  by  a nutrition 
educator,  a dentist,  physicians,  and  home  economists  on 
various  phases  of  foods  and  nutrition  for  the  teenager. 
These  forceful  and  realistic  discussions  were  concerned  with 
nutritional  needs  and  the  faaors  which  influence  them,  the 
food  habits  of  teenagers  as  revealed  by  surveys,  and  the 
great  independence  of  choice  made  possible  by  a knowledge 
of  food  values. 

Reports  of  Discussion  Groups 

• Parental  example.  These  young  people  said  that  they 
were  influenced  more  by  what  their  parents  do  than  by 
what  they  say.  For  example,  adults  often  talk  about  the 
importance  of  milk  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  including  it 
in  their  own  meals.  If  breakfast  is  important,  parents  as 
well  as  children  should  eat  it. 

• Participation  in  meal  planning.  Both  boys  and  girls 
wanted  to  be  Included  in  planning  family  and  school  lunch 
menus.  Many  of  them  felt  their  presence  in  the  home 
kitchen  was  welcome  only  at  dishwashing  time.  They  indi- 
cated a willingness  to  participate  in  planning  school  aaivi- 
ties  at  which  food  is  to  be  served,  such  as  the  school  lunch, 
proms,  and  fund-raising  projects. 
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• Activities  to  broaden  jood  tastes.  These  young  people 
wanted  opportunities  to  broaden  their  food  tastes.  They 
were  eager  to  eat  in  restaurants,  see  different  types  of  food 
service,  and  try  unfamiliar  dishes.  They  also  wanted  to 
learn  more  about  the  varieties  of  foods  and  ways  to  com- 
bine them.  Unconventional  food  combinations  for  breakfast 
— although  not  appealing  to  adults — intrigued  the  teen- 
agers. They  realized,  however,  that  freedom  to  make  un- 
conventional choices  carries  with  it  the  responsibility  to 
learn  how  to  choose  and  still  meet  nutritional  needs. 

• Nutrition  information.  From  the  discussion  reports,  it 
was  evident  that  teenagers  wanted  to  know  the  "why”  of 
nutrition  knowledge  so  they  could  make  wise  food  choices. 
They  felt  such  knowledge  would  help  them  to  recognize 
misinformation  or  misleading  statements  used  to  promote 
produas  or  diets.  These  youth  were  also  eager  to  know 
where  to  get  sound  information  about  food  and  nutrition. 

Implications  for  Adults 

1.  Because  their  eating  habits  and  attitudes  toward  foods 
are  readily  transmitted,  parents  should  set  a good  example 
to  insure  the  nutritional  health  of  their  children. 

2.  If  teenagers  are  to  have  some  measure  of  control  over 
their  environment,  they  should  be  involved  in  meal  plan- 
ning both  at  home  and  at  school. 

3.  To  help  young  people  develop  the  ability  to  select 
foods  wisely,  opportunities  should  be  provided  for  them  to 
broaden  their  tastes  and  their  knowledge  of  foods. 

4.  Teachers  must  be  well  informed  in  the  science  of 
nutrition  if  they  are  going  to  teach  the  "why”  of  nutrition 
knowledge. 

A HEALTH  DEPARTMENT  ATTACKS 
OBESITY  PROBLEM 

Nurses  and  physicians  in  the  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Health  Department  who  have  responsibilities  in  schools 
have  been  concerned  by  the  number  of  obese  and  over- 
weight children  in  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
They  believe  obesity  among  adolescents,  although  acute, 
probably  has  its  beginnings  much  earlier.  Therefore,  any 
program  initiated  should  be  twofold ; it  should  be  directed 
not  only  to  teenagers  but  also,  as  a preventive  measure,  ro 
younger  children. 

Planning  An  Approach 

During  the  1960-61  academic  year,  an  intensive  program 
was  planned.  The  director  of  nursing  service  in  the  Provi- 
dence Health  Department  and  the  nutrition  consultant  from 
the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  currently  on  loan  to  the 
State  Health  Department,  planned  and  conducted  a meet- 


ing to  consider  the  problem  and  explore  possible  means  of 
attacking  it.  Nurses,  school  physicians,  a U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  physician,  and  a State  Health  Department 
physician  attended. 

Later,  city  health  department  personnel  worked  out  a 
program  using  many  of  the  ideas  discussed  at  the  initial 
meeting.  It  was  decided  that  parental  cooperation  would  be 
essential.  A letter  was  drafted  to  be  sent  to  parents  of  chil- 
dren seleaed  to  participate  in  the  program.  A meeting  was 
also  planned  to  acquaint  parents  with  the  situation,  the 
need  for  a positive  health  program  for  their  children,  and 
the  contemplated  aaivities  planned  for  them. 

The  Program  Gets  Underway 

Physicians  reported  740  children  overweight  in  the  29 
schools  under  health  department  jurisdiction.  The  young- 
sters were  told  they  had  been  seleaed  to  participate  in  a 
special  health  program  and  letters  would  be  sent  inviting 
their  parents  to  attend  a meeting  at  which  the  program 
would  be  discussed.  The  terms  "overweight”  and  "obese” 
were  not  used  but  the  students  knew  why  they  had  been 
seleaed.  One  mother  asked  her  son  how  he  came  to  be 
chosen.  He  said  he  didn’t  know  but  "we  all  waddled  in.” 

Many  parents  attended  the  meeting.  Some,  who  could 
not  attend,  contaaed  the  school  nurse  and  pledged  coopera- 
tion. There  were  some  who  informed  the  nurse  they  were 
not  interested ; and,  of  course,  there  were  many  who  did  not 
respond  in  any  way.  Work  was  begun  with  329  students, 
enrolled  in  22  different  schools,  whose  parents  were  inter- 
ested and  willing  to  cooperate. 

Nurses  met  with  children  in  groups  of  5 to  10  at  regular 
intervals.  In  some  schools,  they  met  every  week;  in  others, 
every  2 weeks.  Students  weighed  and  recorded  their  weight 
themselves.  At  each  meeting  some  aspea  of  nutrition,  diet, 
and  exercise  was  discussed. 

The  program  was  generally  well  received  by  students — 
evidence  that  a positive  approach  is  a good  one.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  two  girls’  high  schools,  the  students  decided 
their  group  should  have  a name.  One  group  called  them- 
selves "Tons  of  Fun”  and  the  other  decided  on  "Fat  Ladies 
Auxiliary.”  The  seniors  in  the  latter  group  each  contributed 
5 cents  a week  to  a fund  which  was  awarded  to  the  senior 
who  lost  the  most  weight  by.  graduation  day.  The  compe- 
tition was  very  keen. 

Results 

The  aaual  program  did  not  get  started  until  rather  late 
in  the  school  year  and  varied  in  length  from  school  to 
school — the  average  period  being  from  2 to  3 months. 
However,  even  in  this  short  period,  remarkable  results  were 
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ATTENTION  PLEASE! 


Nutrition  Committee  News  is  available  to  a seleaed 
group  of  key  people.  Our  mailing  list  includes  nutrition 
workers  in  the  Federal  Government,  members  of  State 
and  local  nutrition  committees,  and  persons  actively 
cooperating  in  nutrition  education  programs  through 
these  committees  and  in  related  ways.  Distribution  is 
limited  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  authorization  to 
publish  a specific  number  of  copies  per  issue. 

Since  we  cannot  add  to  our  mailing  list  the  name  of 
everyone  who  makes  a request,  perhaps  each  of  you  who 


does  receive  NCN  would  share  pertinent  material  with 
your  staff  ot  your  counterparts  in  local  communities. 
Government  materials  are  not  copyrighted;  therefore, 
you  are  free  to  duplicate  and  distribute  them.  We  do 
appreciate  a credit  line  when  this  is  done. 

We  usually  have  a small  supply  of  each  issue  to  meet 
requests  for  use  with  special  groups  at  institutes,  work- 
shops, conferences,  and  the  like.  These  requests  ate  filled 
so  long  as  our  supply  lasts.  We  cannot  provide  enough 
copies  to  teachers  for  distribution  to  students. 


acliieved  in  some  instances.  A total  of  1,179  pounds  was 
lost  by  participants  in  the  program. 

The  medical  staff  believe  that  they  are  now  ready  to 
embark  on  a program  that  has  real  potential  for  success 
because  the  entire  health  team — nurses,  physicians,  parents, 
and  students — ^has  been  well  oriented. 

NUTRITIONIST  INITIATES  A SCHOOL  PROJECT 

During  the  summer  of  I960,  nutritionists  of  Nova  Scotia 
met  to  discuss  current  needs  and  to  decide  on  appropriate 
aaivities  to  meet  them. 

They  decided,  among  other  things,  to  work  on  the  nutri- 
tional problems  of  today’s  teenagers  because  so  many  will 
marry  early  and  become  parents  in  the  near  future.  'The 
nutritional  needs  of  this  group  are  already  great  because 
of  their  rapid  growth  rate.  In  addition,  many  Canadian 
teenagers  are: 

• known  to  eat  inadequate  lunches  and  to  make  poor 

seleaions  of  snack  foods 

• apt  to  skip  breakfast 

• relatively  unaware  of  the  importance  of  nutrition 

• suspeaed  of  being  anemic — especially  girls. 

A Project  Planned 

A mining  area  was  chosen  for  one  nutrition  projea 
because  of  the  economic  problem  existing  there  as  a result 
of  closing  the  mines.  Also,  a simJlar  projea  had  been  car- 
ried out  in  a rural  Cape  Breton  area  which  would  make  an 
interesting  comparison  with  an  urban  area. 

Eight  schools  were  contaaed  and  arrangements  made  to 
teach  a series  of  four  lessons  on  nutrition  in  all  ninth  grade 
classes.  These  lessons  covered  such  areas  as  the  importance 


of  good  nutrition,  nutrients,  meal  planning  based  on  Can- 
ada’s Food  Rules,  and  wise  food  purchasing. 

Responses  to  a questionnaire,  prepared  to  learn  about  the 
food  habits  of  277  students,  confirmed  the  opinion  of 
the  nutritionist  that  nutrition  education  was  needed. 

Evaluation 

At  the  close  of  the  course,  the  nutritionist  evaluated  the 
project.  She  felt  it  had  been  worthwhile  because  of  the 
teenagers’  attitude  toward  the  work  and  their  interested 
cooperation  during  the  classes  and  in  responding  to  the 
questionnaires. 

Students  were  also  asked  a series  of  questions  to  assist 
the  nutritionist  in  evaluating  the  projea.  ’The  answers 
indicated  that  the  youth  had  acquired  nutrition  infor- 
mation and  could  see  a need  for  it  as  well  as  a need  to 
make  an  effort  to  improve  eating  habits  by  (1)  eating 
regular  meals  consistent  with  Canada’s  Food  Rules,  and 
(2)  making  better  seleaions  of  snack  foods. 

'The  nutritionist  felt,  however,  that  it  would  increase 
effeaiveness  to  work  with  students  on  a more  personal 
basis.  This  might  be  accomplished  in  schools  with  school 
lunch  programs  or  by  working  with  teenagers’  clubs  if  such 
arrangements  could  be  made. 


Growth  Through  Agricultural  Progress 


Institute  of  Homo  Economics,  Agricultural  Research  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  consultation  with  the  Interagency  Committee  on 
Nutrition  Education  and  School  Lunch.  (The  printing  of  this  publication  has  been  opproved  by  the  Bureou  of  the  Budget,  May 
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NUTRITtON  EDUCATION  FOR  TEENAGERS 

Mary  M,  Hill,  Ed.D.,  Nutritionist,  Institute  of  Home  Economics 


Studies  show  that  the  food  habits  of  teenagers,  particu- 
larly of  girls,  are  poor  in  comparison  with  the  food  habits 
of  other  age  groups.  Most  of  these  young  people  will  be 
parents  in  the  next  decade,  and  many  of  the  girls  are  not 
as  nutritionally  fit  for  the  physical  demands  of  motherhood 
as  they  could  be. 

From  this  group,  too,  must  come  a goodly  proportion  of 
the  armed  forces  and  the  nation’s  leaders  in  the  uncertain 
years  ahead.  Their  creativity  and  produaivity  will  depend, 
in  part,  on  their  physical  and  mental  health. 

Many  school  and  community  workers  in  the  U.  S.  have 
developed  programs  and  initiated  activities  to  help  young 
people  achieve  desirable  levels  of  health,  through  good 
nutrition,  which  will  fit  them  for  their  roles  in  the  future. 

Nutrition  problems  among  teenagers  are  not  confined  to 
the  U.  S.  Our  Canadian  readers  repon  they  are  faced  with 
similar  problems.  We  were  pleased  to  receive  a report — in 
response  to  our  request  in  the  March-June  NCN- — of  a 
nutrition  education  project  initiated  in  Nova  Scotia. 

In  this  issue  of  NCN,  we  describe  this  activity  and 
several  in  the  U.S.  that  may  be  helpful  to  workers  in  school 
and  community  programs. 

A COUNTY  DEVELOPS  A PROGRAM 

A countywide,  ongoing  nutrition  education  program  for 
teenagers  is  underway  in  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey.  It 
was  initiated  (1)  to  enlist  cooperation  of  teenagers  and 
adults  in  a dynamic  nutrition  program  throughout  the 
county,  and  (2)  to  provide  activities  for  teenagers  that  will 
promote  improvement  in  their  food  habits  and  influence 
those  of  other  family  members. 

"Kick-off,"  September  1960 

The  first  meeting  of  teenage  representatives  from  schools 
and  youth  organizations,  such  as  the  YMCA  and  the  Girl 
Scouts,  with  representatives  from  welfare  agencies  and 


the  Extension  Service  was  called  by  the  County  Home 
Agent  in  September  I960. 

Teenage  food  habits  in  New  Jersey,  as  revealed  by  the 
State  Nutrition  Council’s  "Survey  of  Teenage  Food  Habits,’’ 
were  discussed.  It  was  agreed  that  action  should  be  taken 
(1)  to  acquaint  teenagers,  their  parents,  and  other  com- 
munity members  with  the  need  for  improved  food  praaices, 
and  (2)  to  initiate  aaivities  that  would  promote  the  neces- 
sary behavorial  changes  in  eating  habits. 

Teenagers  Assume  Leadership 

A county  nutrition  corjimittee  was  formed  which  meets 
twice  each  month.  The  chairman  and  key  members  are  teen- 
agers. Adults  from  school  and  community  agencies  serve 
as  consultants. 

The  young  people,  with  the  help  of  adult  specialists,  are 
making  the  decisions  on  the  content  of  the  program  and 
carrying  on  the  campaign  for  better  food  habits. 

"What  Four"  Campaign  Organized 

Students  in  the  six  Sussex  County  high  schools  continue 
to  participate  aaively  in  this  effort  to  promote  better  food 
selection.  'They  named  it  the  "What  Four’’  campaign. 

'The  Freeholders  (a  county  governing  group)  cooperated 
by  proclaiming  February  as  "Better  Nutrition  Month.’’  Five 
hundred  colorful  15-  by  19-inch  printed  proclamations  were 
posted  throughout  the  county.  The  members  of  the  press 
helped  by  giving  considerable  publicity  to  the  campaign. 

Food  habit  survey. — The  592  students  of  Sparta  High 
School,  assisted  by  the  home  economics  teacher,  conduaed 
a study — patterned  after  the  State  survey — of  their  own 
food  habits.  Food  records  were  tabulated  by  business  stu- 
dents in  Franklin  High  School  and  interpreted  by  the  home 
economics  teacher  and  the  consultant  nutrition  specialists. 
The  art  department  expressed  the  findings  graphically  on 
posters  for  use  in  exhibits  and  programs  in  Sparta  and  in 
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other  parts  of  the  county.  These  aaivities  served  to  empha- 
size and  localize  the  need  for  better  food  habits. 

At  a later  date,  a second  survey  will  be  made  to  measure 
the  results  of  the  nutrition  education  program  that  followed. 

Animal  feeding  demonstrations. — Students  in  both  New- 
ton and  Sparta  High  Schools  conduaed  feeding  demonstra- 
tions with  white  rats  designed  to  show  that  food  makes  a 
difference  in  growth,  appearance,  and  general  health.  These 
experiments  demonstrated  that  improving  eating  habits  re- 
sults in  improved  health  and  growth.  Pictures  and  tapes 
were  made  to  publicize  the  results  of  the  experiments. 

Parents'  meetings. — Newton  High  School  students  had  a 
"Talent  Night”  in  January.  Three  hundred  parents  attended 
and  enjoyed,  among  other  offerings,  a nutrition  skit  en- 
titled, "What’s  Eating  You?” 

Parties  for  parents  were  given  all  over  the  county.  These 
included  a panel  discussion  and  a film  on  teenage  nutrition. 
The  parents  enjoyed  the  program  and  the  variety  of  nu- 
tritious snacks  served  them. 

Posters. — A series  of  posters  developed  around  the  four 
food  groups  were  made  by  the  silk  screen  process  in  the 
art  department  of  Newton  High  School.  Art  classes  in  other 
schools  copied  the  posters  for  local  use  in  their  schools  and 
communities. 

Students  in  Sussex  High  School  made  posters  and  ex- 
hibits showing  good  breakfasts.  These  were  displayed  in 
the  school  and  in  local  stores. 

Resource  materials. — The  New  Jersey  Nutrition  Council 
and  the  State  Extension  Foods  and  Nutrition  Specialist  each 
developed  an  exhibit  on  teenage  nutrition.  These  exhibits 
were  widely  used  throughout  the  county. 

Leaflets  prepared  by  the  State  Extension  Service  and  the 
State  Department  of  Health  have  been  most  useful  in  set- 
ting forth  the  problems  and  suggesting  ways  for  young 
people  to  achieve  or  maintain  good  food  practices. 

Activities  for  "Preteeners^^ 

The  teenagers  and  their  adult  consultants  recognized 
that  poor  food  praaices  among  teenagers  usually  have  their 
beginnings  much  earlier.  Therefore,  a positive  approach  to 
the  teenage  problem  lies  in  prevention  as  well  as  cure. 

The  Home  Agent  (who  has  had  special  training  in  nutri- 
tion) and  the  new  regional  nutritionist  from  the  American 
Institute  of  Baking  held  meetings  to  provide  assistance  for 
all  elementary  school  teachers  in  conduaing  nutrition  aaivi- 
ties. Kits  of  materials  suitable  for  use  in  elementary  grades 
were  distributed.  Consultant  help  was  given  when  requested. 

Program  Continues 

The  aaivities  described  above  represent  progress  made 
in  one  academic  year.  'The  program  is  centered  in  the 


schools  but  is  not  confined  to  them.  Parents,  other  com- 
munity members,  and  the  press  have  been  involved  in  the 
development  of  a program  which,  although  direaed  at 
teenagers,  has  a potential  for  helping  the  entire  community 
achieve  good  health  through  good  nutrition. 

Shortly  after  school  opened  in  September  1961,  the  nu- 
trition committee  met — chaired  by  a teenager.  Work  began 
with  plans  for  students  to  participate  in  nutrition  skits  and 
panel  discussions  to  be  presented  to  students  in  school 
assemblies  and  to  parent  groups.  By  early  Oaober,  plans 
were  completed  and  teenage  teams  seleaed  to  work  on 
public  presentations.  All  concerned  are  hopeful  that  prog- 
ress in  the  1961-62  academic  year  will  surpass  that  of 
last  year. 

A STATE  ORGANIZATION  SPONSORS 
A WORKSHOP 

The  Vermont  Dietetic  Association  invited  teenagers  and 
youth  leaders  to  participate  in  a nutrition  workshop  held 
in  Burlington  on  November  19,  I960.  More  than  100 
young  people  (1)  attended  a general  session  to  consider 
teenage  nutrition  problems,  and  (2)  participated  in  dis- 
cussion groups  to  contribute  their  ideas  for  promoting  good 
eating  habits  among  young  people. 

The  Situation  Defined 

The  morning  session  included  discussions  by  a nutrition 
educator,  a dentist,  physicians,  and  home  economists  on 
various  phases  of  foods  and  nutrition  for  the  teenager. 
These  forceful  and  realistic  discussions  were  concerned  with 
nutritional  needs  and  the  faaors  which  influence  them,  the 
food  habits  of  teenagers  as  revealed  by  surveys,  and  the 
great  independence  of  choice  made  possible  by  a knowledge 
of  food  values. 

Reports  of  Discussion  Groups 

• Parental  example.  These  young  people  said  that  they 
were  influenced  more  by  what  their  parents  do  than  by 
what  they  say.  For  example,  adults  often  talk  about  the 
importance  of  milk  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  including  it 
in  their  own  meals.  If  breakfast  is  important,  parents  as 
well  as  children  should  eat  it. 

• Participation  in  meal  planning.  Both  boys  and  girls 
wanted  to  be  included  in  planning  family  and  school  luncli 
menus.  Many  of  them  felt  their  presence  in  the  home 
kitchen  was  welcome  only  at  dishwashing  time.  They  indi- 
cated a willingness  to  participate  in  planning  school  aaivi- 
ties at  which  food  is  to  be  served,  such  as  the  school  lunch, 
proms,  and  fund-raising  projeas. 
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• Activities  to  broaden  food  tastes.  These  young  people 
wanted  opportunities  to  broaden  their  food  tastes.  They 
were  eager  to  eat  in  restaurants,  see  different  types  of  food 
service,  and  try  unfamiliar  dishes.  They  also  wanted  to 
learn  more  about  the  varieties  of  foods  and  ways  to  com- 
bine them.  Unconventional  food  combinations  for  breakfast 
— although  not  appealing  to  adults — intrigued  the  teen- 
agers. They  realized,  however,  that  freedom  to  make  un- 
conventional choices  carries  with  it  the  responsibility  to 
learn  how  to  choose  and  still  meet  nutritional  needs. 

• Nutrition  information.  From  the  discussion  reports,  it 
was  evident  that  teenagers  wanted  to  know  the  "why”  of 
nutrition  knowledge  so  they  could  make  wise  food  choices. 
They  felt  such  knowledge  would  help  them  to  recognize 
misinformation  or  misleading  statements  used  to  promote 
products  or  diets.  These  youth  were  also  eager  to  know 
where  to  get  sound  information  about  food  and  nutrition. 

Implications  for  Adults 

1.  Because  their  eating  habits  and  attitudes  toward  foods 
are  readily  transmitted,  parents  should  set  a good  example 
to  insure  the  nutritional  health  of  their  children. 

2.  If  teenagers  are  to  have  some  measure  of  control  over 
their  environment,  they  should  be  involved  in  meal  plan- 
ning both  at  home  and  at  school. 

3.  To  help  young  people  develop  the  ability  to  select 
foods  wisely,  opportunities  should  be  provided  for  them  to 
broaden  their  tastes  and  their  knowledge  of  foods. 

4.  Teachers  must  be  well  informed  in  the  science  of 
nutrition  if  they  are  going  to  teach  the  "why”  of  nutrition 
knowledge. 

A HEALTH  DEPARTMENT  ATTACKS 
OBESITY  PROBLEM 

Nurses  and  physicians  in  the  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Health  Department  who  have  responsibilities  in  schools 
have  been  concerned  by  the  number  of  obese  and  over- 
weight children  in  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
They  believe  obesity  among  adolescents,  although  acute, 
probably  has  its  beginnings  much  earlier.  Therefore,  any 
program  initiated  should  be  twofold ; it  should  be  directed 
not  only  to  teenagers  but  also,  as  a preventive  measure,  to 
younger  children. 

Planning  An  Approach 

During  the  1960-61  academic  year,  an  intensive  program 
was  planned.  The  direaor  of  nursing  service  in  the  Provi- 
dence Health  Department  and  the  nutrition  consultant  from 
the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  currently  on  loan  to  the 
State  Health  Department,  planned  and  conducted  a meet- 


ing to  consider  the  problem  and  explore  possible  means  of 
attacking  it.  Nurses,  school  physicians,  a U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  physician,  and  a State  Health  Department 
physician  attended. 

Later,  city  health  department  personnel  worked  out  a 
program  using  many  of  the  ideas  discussed  at  the  initial 
meeting.  It  was  decided  that  parental  cooperation  would  be 
essential.  A letter  was  drafted  to  be  sent  to  parents  of  chil- 
dren selected  to  participate  in  the  program.  A meeting  was; 
also  planned  to  acquaint  parents  with  the  situation,  the 
need  for  a positive  health  progfam  for  their  children,  and 
the  contemplated  aaivities  planned  for  them. 

The  Program  Gets  Underway 

Physicians  reported  740  children  overweight  in  the  29 
schools  under  health  department  jurisdiction.  The  young- 
sters were  told  they  had  been  selected  to  panicipate  in  a 
special  health  program  and  letters  would  be  sent  inviting 
their  parents  to  attend  a meeting  at  which  the  program 
would  be  discussed.  The  terms  "overweight”  and  "obese” 
were  not  used  but  the  students  knew  why  they  had  been 
seleaed.  One  mother  asked  b?t  son  how  he  came  to  be 
chosen.  He  said  he  didn’t  know  but  "we  all  waddled  in.” 

Many  parents  attended  the  meeting.  Some,  who  could 
not  attend,  contacted  the  school  nurse  and  pledged  coopera- 
tion. There  were  some  who  informed  the  nurse  they  were 
not  interested ; and,  of  course,  there  were  many  who  did  not 
respond  in  any  way.  Work  was  begun  with  329  students, 
enrolled  in  22  different  schools,  whose  parents  were  inter- 
ested and  willing  to  cooperate. 

Nurses  met  with  children  in  groups  of  5 to  10  at  regular 
intervals.  In  some  schools,  they  met  every  week;  in  others, 
every  2 weeks.  Students  weighed  and  recorded  their  weight 
themselves.  At  each  meeting  some  aspea  of  nutrition,  diet, 
and  exercise  was  discussed. 

The  program  was  generally  well  received  by  students — 
evidence  that  a positive  approach  is  a good  one.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  two  girls’  high  schools,  the  students  decided 
their  group  should  have  a name.  One  group  called  them- 
selves "Tons  of  Fim”  and  the  other  decided  on  "Fat  Ladies 
Auxiliary.”  'The  seniors  in  the  latter  group  each  contributed 
5 cents  a week  to  a fund  which  was  awarded  to  the  senior 
who  lost  the  most  weight  by  graduation  day.  The  compe- 
tition was  very  keen. 

Results 

'The  aaual  program  did  not  get  started  until  rather  late 
in  the  school  year  and  varied  in  length  from  school  to 
school — the  average  period  being  from  2 to  3 months. 
However,  even  in  this  short  period,  remarkable  results  were 
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ATTENTION  PLEASE! 


Nutrition  Committee  News  is  available  to  a seleaed 
group  of  key  people.  Our  mailing  list  includes  nutrition 
workers  in  the  Federal  Government,  members  of  State 
and  local  nutrition  committees,  and  persons  aaively 
cooperating  in  nutrition  education  programs  through 
these  committees  and  in  related  ways.  Distribution  is 
limited  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  authorization  to 
publish  a specific  number  of  copies  per  issue. 

Since  we  cannot  add  to  our  mailing  list  the  name  of 
everyone  who  makes  a request,  perhaps  each  of  you  who 


does  receive  NCN  would  share  pertinent  material  with 
your  staff  or  your  counterparts  in  local  communities. 
Government  materials  are  not  copyrighted;  therefore, 
you  are  free  to  duplicate  and  distribute  them.  We  do 
appreciate  a credit  line  when  this  is  done. 

We  usually  have  a small  supply  of  each  issue  to  meet 
requests  for  use  with  special  groups  at  institutes,  work- 
shops, conferences,  and  the  like.  These  requests  are  filled 
so  long  as  our  supply  lasts.  We  cannot  provide  enough 
copies  to  teachers  for  distribution  to  students. 


achieved  in  some  instances.  A total  of  1,179  pounds  was 
lost  by  participants  in  the  program. 

The  medical  staff  believe  that  they  are  now  ready  to 
embark  on  a program  that  has  real  potential  for  success 
because  the  entire  health  team — nurses,  physicians,  parents, 
and  students — has  been  well  oriented. 

NUTRITSONIST  INITIATES  A SCHOOL  PROJECT 

During  the  summer  of  I960,  nutritionists  of  Nova  Scotia 
met  to  discuss  current  needs  and  to  decide  on  appropriate 
aaivities  to  meet  them. 

They  decided,  among  other  things,  to  work  on  the  nutri- 
tional problems  of  today’s  teenagers  because  so  many  will 
marry  early  and  become  parents  in  the  near  future.  'The 
nutritional  needs  of  this  group  are  already  great  because 
of  their  rapid  growth  rate.  In  addition,  many  Canadian 
teenagers  are: 

• known  to  eat  inadequate  lunches  and  to  make  poor 

seleaions  of  snack  foods 

• apt  to  skip  breakfast 

• relatively  unaware  of  the  importance  of  nutrition 

• suspeaed  of  being  anemic — especially  girls. 

A Project  Planned 

A mining  area  was  diosen  for  one  nutrition  projea 
because  of  the  economic  problem  existing  there  as  a result 
of  closing  the  mines.  Also,  a similar  project  had  been  car- 
ried out  in  a rural  Cane  Breton  area  which  would  make  an 
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interesting  comparison  with  an  urban  area. 

Eight  schools  were  contacted  and  arrangements  made  to 
teach  a series  of  four  lessons  on  nutrition  in  all  ninth  grade 
classes.  These  lessons  covered  such  areas  as  the  importance 


of  good  nutrition,  nutrients,  meal  planning  based  on  Can- 
ada’s Food  Rules,  and  wise  food  purchasing. 

Responses  to  a questionnaire,  prepared  to  learn  about  the 
food  habits  of  277  students,  confirmed  the  opinion  of 
the  nutritionist  that  nutrition  education  was  needed. 

Evaluation 

At  the  close  of  the  course,  the  nutritionist  evaluated  the 
project.  She  felt  it  had  been  worthwhile  because  of  the 
teenagers’  attitude  toward  the  work  and  their  interested 
cooperation  during  the  classes  and  in  responding  to  the 
questionnaires. 

Students  were  also  asked  a series  of  questions  to  assist 
the  nutritionist  in  evaluating  the  projea.  The  answers 
indicated  that  the  youth  had  acquired  nutrition  infor- 
mation and  could  see  a need  for  it  as  well  as  a need  to 
make  an  effort  to  improve  eating  habits  by  (1)  eating 
regular  meals  consistent  with  Canada’s  Food  Rules,  and 
(2)  making  better  seleaions  of  snack  foods. 

The  nutritionist  felt,  however,  that  it  would  increase 
effeaiveness  to  work  with  students  on  a more  personal 
basis.  This  might  be  accomplished  in  schools  with  school 
lunch  programs  or  by  working  with  teenagers’  clubs  if  such 
arrangements  could  be  made. 


Growtii  Through  Agricultural  Progress 


InsHtute  of  Home  Economies,  Agricultural  Research  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  consultation  with  the  Interagency  Committee  on 
Nutrition  Education  and  School  Lunch.  (The  printing  of  this  publication  has  been  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  May  22,  1958.) 


